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INTRODUCTION 


It  is  an  ordinary  suburban  drawing  room,  except  that  it  thinks  itself  a  Greek 
chapel.  The  coffee  table  carries  devotional  literature;  the  alcoves  are 
shelved  with  tiny  icons  and  photographs  of  holy  men;  the  light  is  dim  and 
(there  is  a)  scent  of  incense.  The  black  grand  piano  bears  more  pious 
images,  sanctus  bells,  candles  and  a  huge  offering  of  white  flowers 1 

The  room  being  described  by  Paul  Griffiths  could  easily  be  confused  with  a  shrine  of  a 

priest  or  monk  but  it  is  in  fact  the  composing  room  of  the  peculiar  and  eccentric  British 

composer  John  Tavener.  Throughout  his  life  this  intriguing  composer  has  puzzled  critics, 

performers  and  audience  with  his  religious  devotion  yet  he  has  attained  a  remarkable 

degree  of  commercial  success.  Described  as  an  eccentric  Christian  mystic,  Tavener  has 

been  both  hailed  and  criticized  for  his  compositions  and  the  image  which  he  portrays. 

Since  the  premiere  of  The  Whale  in  1968,  his  music  has  been  performed  and  recorded  by 

many  of  Great  Britain’s  top  performing  ensembles.  The  majority  of  Tavener’s 

compositions  are  scored  for  voice  in  solo,  small  ensemble  and  large  chorus.  In  this 

medium  his  musical  ideas  and  spiritual  leanings  are  clearly  communicated  and  articulated. 

In  North  America  he  is  best  known  for  short,  sacred,  a  cappella  choral  works  such  as  “The 

Lamb”  and  “Song  for  Athene”  which  have  been  widely  performed  and  highly  acclaimed  by 

audiences. 

Despite  Tavener’s  public  success,  there  has  been  very  little  study  of  his  music 
among  the  academic  community.  I  believe  that  theorists  and  musicologists  have  neglected 
John  Tavener’s  music  because  of  his  ties  with  Orthodox  Christianity  and  its  liturgical 
traditions.  The  spiritual  dimension  has  influenced  Tavener’s  music  so  profoundly  that  he 


1  Paul  Griffiths.  New  Sounds,  New  Personalities:  British  composers  of  the  1980 's  (London:  Faber  Music 
Ltd..  1985).  106. 
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has  moved  away  from  traditional  Western  musical  forms  and  modes.  The  result  is  a 
seemingly  ‘static1  compositional  style  that  defies  traditional  theoretical  analysis. 

As  a  scholar,  performer  and  choral  conductor  I  am  compelled  to  fill  the  void  in 
Tavener  research  and  acquire  an  educated  knowledge  of  his  compositional  idiom. 

Analysis  of  his  music  shows  that  although  there  is  an  intrinsic  simplicity  and  lack  of 
development,  it  contains  complex  cyclical  patterns  as  well  as  detailed  concepts  of  visual 
and  aural  aesthetics  that  inform  the  musical  structure  and  create  symbolic  sacred  music. 

His  unique  choral  sounds  and  textures  deserve  the  attention  of  conductors,  performers  and 
listeners.  In  order  to  delineate  the  musical  themes  and  patterns,  I  intend  to  examine  his  life 
as  a  musician,  composer  and  Orthodox  Christian  with  particular  emphasis  on  his  view  of 
the  sacred  in  modem  Western  society.  I  will  then  explore  his  compositional  style  by 
discussing  various  forms  of  analysis  used  by  other  scholars.  Finally,  I  will  draw  on  these 
sources  in  my  own  examination  of  a  relatively  unknown  work  for  unaccompanied  double 
chorus  entitled  “Let  not  the  Prince  be  silent”.  This  piece  has  rarely  been  performed  since 
its  premiere  and  has  never  been  recorded.  My  analysis  is,  I  believe,  the  first  of  its  kind  and 
will  provide  the  framework  for  a  holistic  understanding  of  Tavener’s  motives,  style  and 
compositional  tools. 

SOURCES 

Outside  of  press  releases  and  articles  from  journals  and  periodicals,  there  is  very 
little  written  about  John  Tavener.  Within  the  academic  community,  only  one  dissertation 
and  a  few  theses  have  dealt  with  the  composer  and  his  music.  Geoffrey  Haydon 
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capitalized  on  this  opportunity  by  producing  the  first  Tavener  biography  entitled  John 

Tavener:  glimpses  of  paradise .  The  book  was  published  in  1995  and  is  respected  for  its 

detail  in  describing  the  life  and  work  of  Tavener.  Although  the  information  is  mostly 

anecdotal,  the  book  creates  a  comprehensive  profile  of  Tavener  by  presenting  his  life 

history,  analyses  of  his  music  (including  a  complete  work  list  and  discography),  as  well  as 

extensive  interviews.  A  review  of  the  book  appeared  in  the  January  1996  issue  of  The 

Musical  Times.  According  to  the  reviewer: 

(it)  represents  the  first  consistent  attempt  to  describe  the  structure  of 
everything  Tavener  has  written,  to  list  his  compositions  and  to  provide  a 
discography.  .  .  future  writers  on  Tavener  will  also  be  glad  for  Haydon’s 
interest,  since  this  volume  contains  a  wealth  of  small  detail-quotations 
from  letters  and  diaries,  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  people  who  have 
worked  with  Tavener— which  will  inevitably  become  more  difficult  to  pin 
down  as  the  years  go  by.*  2 

The  book  creates  a  chronological  narrative  by  piecing  together  various  writings  and 
interviews.  However,  aside  from  the  acknowledgments  included  in  the  appendices,  there 
is  no  bibliographic  record  of  Haydon’s  research.  Since  it  was  written  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Tavener  family  as  well  as  many  prominent  musicians,  one  must  assume  that  the 
basic  facts  are  accurate. 


FAMILY  AND  MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY 

John  Tavener  was  raised  in  an  upper-class  family  in  Wembley  Park.  His  parents, 
Kenneth  and  Muriel,  moved  into  the  current  family  home  following  their  wedding  in  1938 
and  remained  there  through  World  War  II.3  His  mother  was  a  loving  homemaker  and  his 


“Anonymous.  "Haydon.  G.  John  Tavener:  glimpses  of  paradise  (London:  Gollancz.  1995.  306p)."  The 

Musical  Times  137  (January  1996):  44. 

3  Geoffrey  Haydon.  John  Ta\>ener:  glimpses  of  paradise  (London:  Gollancz.  1995).  18 
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father  was  a  church  organist  who  worked  for  the  family  building  and  renovating  business. 
The  Taveners  two  sons,  John  and  Roger,  were  bom  three  years  apart.  Roger  grew  up  in 
the  shadow  of  his  older  brother  and  avoided  the  life  of  musician  by  working  for  the 
Tavener  firm.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  excelled  in  music  and  was  provided  with  a  good 
musical  education  and  extensive  financial  support  from  his  parents.4  John’s  musical  talent 
was  apparent  from  an  early  age  through  his  clear  singing  voice  and  creative  improvisations 
on  the  piano.5  He  did  not  receive  formal  piano  training  until  he  was  five  years  old 
although  he  had  improvised  since  the  age  of  3  or  4. 6  It  was  his  first  teacher  that 
discovered  his  exceptional  ear  and  perfect  pitch. ) John’s  music  teacher,  Margaret  Kain,  at 
Arnold  House  Preparatory  School,  St.  John  Wood,  commented:  “He  could  improvise  in 
the  style  of  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Mozart.”7  John  was  recognized  by  all  of  his  early 
teachers  as  a  phenomenal  talent  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  difficulty  in  music  theory.  His 
weakness  in  this  area  was  a  plague  through  all  of  his  school  years. 

In  1957,  following  private  tutelage  by  Margaret  Kain  and  Guy  Jonson,  Tavener 
was  granted  a  scholarship  to  attend  Highgate  School.  The  school  had  a  strong  and 
competitive  music  program  which  included  private  music  lessons,  an  orchestra  and  an 
excellent  choir  directed  by  Edward  T.  Chapman.8  Tavener  studied  piano  and  organ  with 
Chapman  and  performed  at  several  school  events  and  recitals.  He  wasn’t  the  only 
successful  musician  to  attend  the  school.  Many  of  Highgate’ s  students  have  gone  on  to 
careers  in  music  including  Tavener’s  peers  such  as  composers  Brian  Chappie  and  David 


4  Ibid..  117. 

5  Ibid..  19. 

6  Griffiths.  106. 

Hay  don.  19. 

8  Ibid..  25. 
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Cullen;  choir  director,  composer  and  arranger  John  Rutter;  pianist  Howard  Shelley; 
founder  of  the  London  Sinfonietta,  Nicholas  Snowman;  and  pianist  from  the  Rostal  and 
Schaefer  piano  duo,  Francis  Steiner.9  Tavener  came  to  know  Chappie,  Rutter  and  Steiner 
as  fellow  musicians,  organists  and  friends.  In  an  interview  for  Haydon’s  book,  John 
Rutter  described  Tavener’s  gifts. 

He  had  perfect  pitch,  and  a  very  analytical  ear  for  musical  colour.  You 
could  play  a  ten-part  chord  to  him,  horribly  dissonant,  and  he’d  pick  out 
every  note,  just  like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  His  natural  musical 
equipment  was  so  formidably  tuned  that  whatever  he  heard,  whatever 
appealed  to  him,  was  instantly  absorbed.10 

Tavener  grew  as  a  performer  and  composer  in  these  formative  years.  In  studying 
performance  he  absorbed  everything  he  could  from  his  teacher,  Edward  Chapman.  Rutter 
describes  Tavener’s  devotion  to  his  teacher  by  saying,  “John  was  a  very  gifted  musical 
mimic.  He  would  mimic  the  playing  of  Edward  Chapman  to  the  life.”11  With  this  in  mind, 
Tavener’s  description  of  his  teacher’s  organ  playing  is  quite  revealing.  In  his  own  words. 
Chapman’s  playing  was,  “very  thick,  using  every  sub-octave  possible.  Super  legato: 
chords  held  together  with  glue.  And  incredibly  slow.”12  Interestingly,  the  same  words 
would  eventually  be  used  to  describe  Tavener’s  own  style  of  composition. 

Tavener  took  a  keen  interest  in  composition  while  attending  Highgate.  Some  of 
his  short  works  were  included  in  school  events  and  recitals  that  he  organized  himself.13 
The  Duo  Concertant  for  trombone  and  piano  is  considered  Tavener’s  first  piece  of  any 


9  Ibid.. 

25-6. 

10  Ibid.. 

29. 

11  Ibid.. 

.  26. 

12  Ibid.. 

26. 

13  Ibid.. 

.  28. 
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consequence  and  was  written  to  be  played  by  a  Highgate  trombone  player  with  the 

composer  at  the  piano.14  As  Haydon  writes: 

Edward  Chapman  agreed  to  it  being  played  in  front  of  the  school  during 
the  Easter  term  of  1961,  and  John  had  the  diplomatic  flair  to  dedicate  it  to 
the  headmaster,  Mr.  Alfred  Doulton,  who  was  himself  a  keen  trombonist. 

After  that,  life  at  Highgate  was  one  of  cloudless  pleasure  15 

Tavener’s  compositional  influences  have  been  eclectic  yet  consistent  from  an  early 

age.  Some  of  his  favorites  include  Bach’s  unaccompanied  cello  suites,  Tchaikovsky’s 

ballet  music  and,  in  particular,  Mozart’s  The  Magic  Flute  and  Stravinsky’s  Canticum 

Sacrum16  In  an  interview  with  Andrew  Ford,  Tavener  admits  his  earliest  works  were  an 

A 

attempt  to  imitate  those  of  Stravinsky  17  Unfortunately,  his  fellow  students  and  teacher 
did  not  hold  the  same  respect  for  Stravinsky’s  late  works,  making  it  difficult  for  Tavener 
to  explore  his  own  ideas  as  a  composer.  He  continued  with  organ,  piano  and  composition 
at  Highgate,  but  his  next  goal  was  acceptance  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

With  his  father’s  guidance  and  financial  assistance,  John  Tavener  began  private 
studies  with  Margaret  Hubicki,  a  Professor  of  Harmony  from  the  Royal  Academy  18  She 
guided  him  in  the  areas  of  harmony  and  counterpoint.  In  October  of  1961  Tavener 
applied,  auditioned  and  was  accepted  to  the  Academy.  He  began  studies  in  January  1962 
with  piano  as  his  principal  study  and  organ  and  composition  his  secondary.19  His 
professors  included  Margaret  Hubicki  (harmony)  and  Guy  Jonson  (piano),  with  whom  he 


14  Ibid  .  29. 

15  Ibid  .  29. 

16  Andrew  Ford.  Composer  to  composer:  conversations  about  contemporary  music ,  2nd  ed..  Allen  & 
Unwin  Pty  Ltd  (London:  Quartet  Books  Ltd..  1993).  89.  91. 

1  Ibid..  89. 

18  Haydon.  30. 

19  Ibid..  30-1 
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had  already  studied,  as  well  as  Douglas  Hawkridge  (organ)  and  Lennox  Berkeley 
(composition).20  Tavener’s  new  surrounding  and  teachers  helped  him  forge  a  new  path  as 
a  composer. 

Lennox  Berkeley,  Tavener’s  composition  professor,  was  a  great  inspiration. 
Berkeley  had  studied  with  Nadia  Boulanger  from  1926  to  1932  and  used  many  of  her 
teaching  techniques,  including  the  study  of  Bach’s  cantatas.21  Lessons  with  Berkeley  took 
place  at  his  home  and  often  involved  conversations  with  his  wife  Freda.  In  Tavener’s 
words.  “When  Lennox  was  a  little  anxious  about  his  music,  he  always  used  to  cock  his 
eye  towards  the  manuscript  in  the  comer,  and  I  could  feel  he  was  itching  to  get  back  to 
it.”22  Freda  Berkeley  would  take  over  by  offering  tea  and  carrying  on  conversation  with 
Tavener,  something  that  became  more  important  to  him  than  the  study  of  theory  and  Bach 
cantatas.  Over  time  he  developed  a  spiritual  tie  with  the  Berkeleys,  particularly  Lennox, 
who  had  converted  to  Catholicism  while  studying  with  Boulanger.  Tavener  became 
interested  in  Catholicism  despite  being  raised  Presbyterian  and  holding  a  position  as 
organist  and  choirmaster  at  St.  John’s  Presbyterian  Church  since  December  1961  2’ 

During  his  first  years  at  the  Academy  Tavener  put  time  and  energy  into  composing 
rather  than  practicing  and  performing.  Within  three  years  he  completed  and  received 
performances  of  his  Piano  Concerto  (1962-3),  Three  Holy  Sonnets  ( 1 962,  for  baritone,  2 
horns,  2  trombones  and  strings),  “Three  Sections  from  T.  S.  Eliot’s  The  Four  Quartets” 
(1963-4,  for  high  voice  and  piano),  as  well  as  the  music  drama  The  Cappemakers  (1964, 


2lJ Ibid..  34. 

21  Stanley  Sadie,  ed.  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (London:  Macmillan  Publishers 
Ltd..  1980).  s.v.  “Lennox  Berkeley.’'  by  James  Weir.  90. 

22  Hay  don.  34. 

23  Ibid..  35. 
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revised  1965).  His  music  was  heard  in  a  BBC  broadcast  and  had  favorable  reviews  in  The 

Musical  Times  and  the  Daily  Telegraph.  It  was  an  exciting  time  for  Tavener  as  he 

pursued  his  dream  of  becoming  a  composer.  A  highlight  from  these  years  was  meeting 

Igor  Stravinsky,  his  musical  idol.  Stravinsky  autographed  Tavener’s  own  Three  Holy 

Sonnets  score  with  the  words,  “I  know”.24 

In  his  final  years  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Tavener  met  another  one  of 

Berkeley’s  composition  students,  David  Lumsdaine.  Both  had  heard  each  other’s 

variations  on  a  Berkeley  melody  during  a  birthday  celebration  for  their  composition 

teacher.  Lumsdaine  was  impressed  with  Tavener’s  composition  and  Tavener  was  equally 

delighted  by  his  colleague’s.  Lumsdaine,  being  older  and  more  experienced,  ended  up 

becoming  Tavener’s  teacher  and  friend  for  years  to  come.  According  to  Philip  Pilkington, 

these  two  may  have  become  friends  because  of  their  differences.  “Maybe  David  saw  in 

John  those  rather  more  fundamental  qualities  that  he  himself  was  in  need  of.”25 

Lumsdaine,  described  by  Andrew  Ford  as  an  avant-garde  composer,  was  interested  in  new 

structural  forms  and  the  translation  of  everyday  things  into  music.  His  formalist  approach 

to  composition  was  dramatically  different  from  Tavener’s. 26  He  introduced  Tavener  to  a 

new  group  of  prominent  20th  century  composers  including  Messiaen,  Boulez,  Ligeti  and 

Stockhausen.27  In  an  interview,  Tavener  described  their  relationship: 

I  had  a  marvelous  teacher  in  David  Lumsdaine.  I  don’t  know  whether  he 
was  a  religious  man  or  not,  but  he  certainly  had  a  sense  of  the  mystery  of 
music.  He  would  open  various  doors  on  20th  century  music  for  me.  .  .  but 


24  Ibid  .  49. 

25  Ibid..  54. 

26  Ford.  69-72. 

27  Ibid..  92. 
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he  always  said  that  he  thought  I  would  probably  close  about  90  per  cent  of 
them.  But  he  was  never  dogmatic.28 

Lumsdaine  also  helped  his  young  friend  find  ways  to  expand  his  musical  ideas.  Tavener 
has  said  that  the  piece  which  best  represents  Lumsdaine7 s  influence  is  his  music  drama, 
Cain  and  Abel  (1965).  The  piece  was  premiered  at  a  concert  for  the  London  Bach 
Society  and  was  later  broadcast  by  the  BBC.  It  received  glowing  reviews  by  The  Times , 
the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Financial  Times 29  and  was  granted  the  Prince  Rainier  of 
Monaco  International  Award  for  Composition.30  The  Academy  followed  with  a  tuition 
fellowship  for  the  next  year  which  was  later  extended  for  a  second  year.31 

The  premiere  of  The  Whale  (1964-5)  at  Queen  Elizabeth  Hall  in  1968  is  the 
composition  which  launched  Tavener  into  the  forefront  of  the  musical  scene  in  England 
and  made  him  the  subject  of  countless  articles  and  news  releases.  Stanley  Sadie 
exclaimed.  The  Whale  was  “one  of  the  most  exciting  works  by  a  young  composer  I  can 
remember  hearing,”32  while  Stephen  Walsh  in  the  Obsen’er  proclaimed  it,  “a  great  victory 
for  those  who  recognize  that  modem  music  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  solemn  incantations 
in  the  sacred  name  of  tedium.”33  Other  prominent  music  journals  such  as  the  Musical 
Opinion  and  Musical  Events  touted  the  young  composers’  talent  by  carrying  headlines 
“Awards  to  British  Composers,”  and  “Composers’  successes.”  The  Whale  was  also 


2*  Ibid..  92. 

29  Ibid  .  56. 

30  Haydon.  55. 

31  Ibid..  56-7. 

32  Stanley  Sadie.  “New  music/'  The  Musical  Times  109  (March  1968):  252 

33  Stephen  Walsh.  “Tavener's  ‘Whale’”  Music  and  Musicians  16  (March  1968):  45 
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recognized  in  the  music  community  by  being  awarded  first  prize  in  a  competition 
organized  by  the  International  Rostrum  of  Composers  in  Paris.34 

The  Whale ,  like  many  of  Tavener’s  early  works,  contained  several  unique 
characteristics  that  still  pervade  his  compositions.  One,  immediately  evident  in  The 
Whale ,  was  Tavener’s  unconventional  instrumentation.  The  work  excluded  violins  from 
the  orchestra  yet  included  a  Hammond  organ,  celeste,  amplified  piano,  8  percussionists, 
tape,  baritone  and  mezzo-soprano  soloists,  children’s  choir,  SATB  chorus  and  6  male 
actors/speakers.  Other  compositional  trends  found  in  early  works  like  The  Whale ,  include 
the  prominence  of  the  human  voice,  the  defiance  of  traditional  orchestral  ratios,  the 
inclusion  of  unique  sounding  instruments  like  the  Hammond  organ  and  odd  combinations 
of  instruments  and  or  voices.  Even  his  choral  works  contain  extravagant  voicing  with,  for 
example,  multiple  tenor  parts  among  an  SATB  chorus,  SSS  solo  and  SSSS  chorus,  or  four 
separate  mixed  choruses  for  a  given  piece.  Tavener’s  unusual  voicing  and/or 
instrumentation  is  used  for  its  symbolic  and  acoustical  qualities  rather  than  for  the  purpose 
of  experimentation. 

The  success  of  several  other  premieres  in  1968  boosted  Tavener’s  public  profile 
and  prompted  new  commissions.  He  took  on  a  position  in  composition  at  Trinity  College 
of  Music,  signed  an  exclusive  publishing  contract  with  Chester  Music,  and  made  two 
commercial  recordings  of  his  music  on  the  Apple  record  label  owned  by  the  Beatles.  The 
Apple  record  contract  only  lasted  from  January  1970  to  early  1971  but  gave  him  a 
tremendous  amount  of  favorable  as  well  as  negative  publicity. 


34  Anonymous.  "Composers'  successes.”  Musical  Opinion  91  (August  1968):  594. 
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Tavener  maintained  his  position  as  choir  director  and  organist  at  St.  John’s 

Presbyterian  Church  from  1961  until  1974. 35  Although  his  musical  life  outside  the  church 

ballooned,  the  church  remained  an  important  place  for  him  to  explore  his  musical 

expression.  His  biographer  Geoffrey  Haydon  writes: 

Performing  music  as  an  act  of  worship,  rather  than  for  entertainment, 
meant  a  great  deal  to  John  and  the  relationship  with  the  minister,  Cameron 
Joyce,  was  of  the  highest  importance.  36 

r~ 

Religious  themes  and  symbols  became  important  to  Tavener  and  all  of  his  new  works  were 
composed  with  this  in  mind.  Texts  were  often  based  on  the  writings  or  life  stories  of 
mystics  and  saints.  Examples  of  such  works  include  Nomine  Jesu  (1970),  Coplas  (1970) 
and  iJliimos  Ritos  (1972). 

Tavener’s  spiritual  guidance  came  from  a  variety  of  individuals.  One  of  the  most 
influential  through  his  younger  years  was  Father  Malachy  Lynch,  Head  of  the  Carmelite 
order  in  England,  at  Allington  Castle.  Tavener  had  been  introduced  to  Father  Malachy  by 
a  family  friend  while  studying  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.37  The  Father’s  devotion  to 
sacred  art,  and  his  knowledge  of  saints  and  Christian  mysticism  was  an  inspiration  to 
Tavener  Their  conversations  and  meetings  enriched  his  spiritual  life.  Father  Malachy’ s 
death  in  1972  led  Tavener  to  compose  a  Requiem  in  his  name. 

In  1973  Tavener  met  Vicky  Maragopoulou,  a  young  ballet  dancer  from  Greece. 
This  meeting  and  subsequent  relationship  was  very  influential  in  Tavener’s  spiritual  and 
musical  development.  Most  importantly,  Maragopoulou  introduced  Tavener  to  the  life, 
politics  and  spirituality  of  Greece,  a  country  which  Tavener  eventually  treated  as  a  second 

35  Haydon.  117. 

36  Ibid..  89. 

3'  Ibid.,  46. 
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home.  On  his  first  trip  to  Greece  he  responded  negatively  to  the  flavour  of  the  country  .38 
Upon  subsequent  trips,  Greece  became  an  important  place  of  retreat  and  inspiration  for 
Tavener. 

John  and  Vicky  were  married  on  November  17,  1974  but  the  marriage  did  not  last 
long.  The  relationship  wore  thin  because  of  Tavener’s  attachment  to  his  music  and  his 
mother,  as  well  as  the  excesses  of  alcohol  and  extra-marital  relationships.  After  the 
marriage  fell  apart,  Tavener  sought  comfort  in  mystic  religious  traditions,  leading  him  to 
explore  Russian  Orthodoxy.  Over  several  years  Tavener  worked  on  an  opera  about  the 
spiritual  journey  of  a  saint  from  the  late  19th  century  named  Therese.  During  this  time,  he 
developed  close  ties  with  Archbishop  Anthony  Bloom,  head  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  in  Great  Britain.  Although  Therese  was  a  critical  failure,  Anthony  Bloom  was  a 
fitting  successor  to  Father  Mai  achy  as  Tavener’s  spiritual  guide.  He  had  all  the 
cosmopolitan  flavour  that  the  eccentric  composer  appreciated  and  sought  after.  Bloom 
was  the  nephew  of  the  great  Russian  composer,  Scriabin,  and  had  fled  to  Paris  during  the 
Russian  revolution.  He  trained  as  a  medical  doctor,  fought  against  the  Germans  in  the 
Second  World  War,  and  finally  became  a  priest.39  After  moving  to  England  in  1949,  he 
worked  to  establish  the  Russian  church  and  remained  devoted  to  his  task.40 

In  the  spring  of  1977,  Archbishop  Anthony  Bloom  asked  Tavener  to  consider 
joining  the  Orthodox  church.  By  this  time  he  had  given  up  on  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  had  lost  his  job  at  St.  John’s  Presbyterian.  Consequently,  in  September  1977  Tavener 


38  Ibid..  115. 

39  Ibid..  108-9. 

40  Ibid..  109. 
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officially  joined  the  Orthodox  church.41  In  an  interview  with  Andrew  Ford,  he  described 

the  need  to  move  away  from  Catholicism  to  Orthodoxy: 

Well,  Fd  sort  of  flirted  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  felt  very 
frightened  by  that— a  mixture  of  fear  and  horror.  Although  sacramentally 
they’re  very  similar,  the  Orthodox  church  doesn’t  have  dogma  in  the  way 
the  Catholic  church  has  it;  they  would  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
forbidden  fruit,  and  so  you’re  left  with  your  own  conscience.42 

Tavener’s  own  forbidden  fruit  includes  his  loy^ofexpensive  cars,  women  and  excessive 

drinking.  These  aspects  of  his  life  are  in  sharp  contrast  with  his  monastic  interests.  On 

one  hand,  the  move  from  a  dogmatic  tradition  into  an  all-encompassing  mysticism  was  a 

way  for  Tavener  to  avoid  criticism  for  his  choices  in  lifestyle.  On  the  other  hand,  his 

musical  devotion  to  Orthodoxy  proves  he  has  a  much  greater  respect  for  the  Orthodox 

tradition  than  his  critics  would  imagine.  Most  of  all,  Tavener  was  attracted  by  the  themes 

of  love,  sensuality,  and  death  that  so  often  appear  in  Orthodox  writings.  The  Orthodox 

church  has  never  been  afraid  to  acknowledge  these  aspects  of  the  human  condition.  They 

are  manifest  in  much  of  the  poetry,  paintings  and  music  in  which  Tavener  has  found 

solace. 

Tavener  had  always  used  religious  subjects  and  texts  in  his  compositions  but  after 
being  received  into  the  Orthodox  church  he  became  devoted  to  the  task  of  writing  sacred 
music.  One  of  his  first  inspirations  was  to  compose  music  for  an  Orthodox  service.  His 
superficial  understanding  of  the  music  and  traditions  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  church  was 
greeted  with  opposition.  When  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Johfi  Chrysostom  was  premiered  on 
November  30,  1977,  neither  Orthodox  Christian  nor  concert  audience  was  impressed  by 


41  Ibid..  129. 
4:Ford.  94. 
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the  performance.  Most  felt  it  was  a  frivolous  attempt  at  bridging  the  gap  between  art 
music  and  sacred  liturgy.4' 

In  the  following  years,  Tavener  devoted  himself  to  the  traditions  of  Orthodox 
Christianity  through  the  study  of  the  Russian,  Greek  and  Coptic  tone  systems.  He 
employed  both  Russian  and  Greek  tones  in  the  work  entitled  Great  Canon  of  St.  Andrew 
of  Crete  (1981)  but  over  time  became  attached  to  the  Greek,  otherwise  known  as 
Byzantine,  chants.  This  system  of  tones  is  similar  to  what  the  western  musical  tradition 
would  describe  as  modes.  According  to  Tavener,  the  Greek  tones  are  much  easier  to 
understand  than  their  Russian  counterparts.  The  Greek  Orthodox  tradition  avoids 
polyphony  altogether.  The  understanding  of  words  is  of  highest  priority,  therefore,  you 
often  find  the  melodies  accompanied  by  a  drone  or  ‘ison’.44  These  chants  have  never 
acquired  harmonies  like  their  Russian  and  Gregorian  counterparts.  Tavener’s  devotion  to 
the  Greek  system  was  also  influenced  by  his  relationship  with  Vicky  Maragopoulou,  as 
well  as  his  subsequent  friendship  with  Mother  Thekla,  Abess  of  the  Monastery  of  the 
Assumption  in  North  Yorkshire. 

As  an  Orthodox  composer  living  in  Great  Britain  in  the  20th  century,  Tavener 
found  himself  moving  further  and  further  away  from  other  young  composers.  He 
consciously  distanced  himself  from  current  trends  and  developments  in  the  avant-garde 
English  music  community.  Despite  his  differences,  both  the  public  and  the  larger 
community  of  composers  and  performers  accepted  the  music  that  he  was  writing.  In 


43  Haydon.  129. 

44  Griffiths.  108-9 
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1981,  Tavener  founded  a  new  musical  partnership  with  conductor,  Peter  Phillips,  which 
brought  about  many  new  commissions,  performances  and  recordings. 

Phillips  had  founded  the  Tallis  Scholars,  a  small  group  of  singers  specializing  in  the 
performance  of  sacred  Renaissance  music.45  The  group  was  in  its  beginnings  and  was 
looking  for  new  and  unique  ways  to  make  a  mark  on  the  English  choral  scene.  At  the 
same  time,  Tavener  needed  a  polished  and  professional  ensemble  that  could  perform  his 
challenging  and  often  taxing  choral  music,  so  the  two  became  a  successful  team.  From 
1981  to  1989  Tavener  composed  several  pieces  for  the  Tallis  Scholars.  The  most 
successful  of  these  works  include  “Funeral  Ikos”  (1981),  “Doxa”  (1982),  “The  Lord’s 
Prayer  ’  (1982)  and  the  critically  acclaimed  Ikon  of  Light  (1984).  The  collegial  friendship 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  1989  following  the  Tallis  Scholars  premiere  of  Tavener’s  work 
for  double  choir  “Let  not  the  Prince  be  silent”.  Haydon  explains  that  in  order  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  of  the  work’s  long  sustained  pitches,  Phillips  chose  a  faster  tempo  than 
indicated  in  the  score.  Tavener  did  not  appreciate  this  blatant  disregard  of  his  musical 
ideas  Since  then,  the  two  have  had  little  to  do  with  each  other.46 

The  1980’s  proved  to  be  Tavener’s  most  prolific  period  for  composing  choral 
music.  New  works  were  performed  by  the  Tallis  Scholars,  King’s  College  Choir  of 
Cambridge,  the  Winchester  Cathedral  Choir  and  the  Westminster  Abbey  Choir.  The  best 
known  pieces  from  this  period  include  “The  Lamb”  (1982),  “Love  Bade  me  Welcome” 

( 1 985),  Two  Hymns  to  the  Mother  of  God  ( 1 985),  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  ( 1 986), 
“Acclamation”  (1987),  “God  is  With  Us”  (1987),  “The  Tyger”  (1987),  “The  Uncreated 


45  Haydon,  158. 
46 Ibid..  222 
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Eros”  (1988),  “Today  the  Virgin”  (1989)  and  “Eonia”  (1989).  All  of  these  works  are 
scored  for  unaccompanied  SATB  chorus  with  the  exception  of  “God  is  With  Us”,  which 
includes  organ.  Other  compositions  from  this  period  include  larger  scale  choral  works. 
Orthodox  liturgical  services,  vocal  solos  and  a  number  of  instrumental  compositions. 

Tavener’s  most  extensive,  and  perhaps  most  spiritually  significant  compositional 
project  of  the  1980’s  was  the  chamber  opera  Mary  of  Egypt,  completed  in  1991.  Tavener 
began  work  on  Mary  of  Egypt  in  1981,  long  after  the  1979  failure  of  Therese.  He  had 
been  drawn  towards  the  story  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  after  reading  about  her  in  a  booklet  of 
Orthodox  texts  on  the  theme  of  repentance.47  In  order  to  use  the  text  in  a  composition  he 
had  to  seek  permission  from  the  translators,  a  group  of  nuns  from  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Monastery  in  North  Yorkshire.  In  February  1981,  Tavener  made  his  first  phone  call  to  the 
Abbess  of  the  monastery,  Mother  Thekla,48  She  had  translated  the  text  of  St.  Mary  of 
Egypt  as  well  The  Great  Canon  of  St  Andrew’  of  Crete ,  both  of  which  Tavener  wished  to 
set  to  music.  The  Abbess  gave  him  permission  to  use  these  without  realizing  how 
involved  she  would  eventually  become  with  Tavener  and  his  music.  Their  initial 
correspondence  was  the  start  of  a  long-lasting  friendship  in  which  Mother  Thekla  became 
Tavener’s  personal  translator,  librettist  and  spiritual  advisor.49  In  their  joint  book  Ikons: 
Meditations  in  Words  and  Mu$ic,  Tavener  describes  Mother  Thekla’ s  involvement  in  his 
life: 

I  remember  ringing  the  monastery  one  day,  after  reading  her  remarkable 
work  on  Mary  of  Egypt,  and  asking,  “is  Mother  Thekla  still  alive?  If  so,  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  her,”.  .  .She  seemed  to  think  that  some  kind  of 
‘collaboration’  might  be  a  possibility  but  ‘behind  the  scenes’  so  to  speak. 

47  Ibid..  145. 

48  Ibid..  145. 

4y  John  Tavener.  Ikons:  meditations  in  words  and  music  (London:  Fount.  1994).  vii. 
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Four  years  passed  before  we  actually  met.  We  communicated  by 
telephone— almost  daily,  in  fact,  particularly  when  my  own  mother  was 
dying  50 

Unknowingly,  she  took  over  from  Anthony  Bloom  as  Tavener’s  spiritual  guide  and  the 
monastery  which  she  inhabited  became  his  place  of  refuge. 

Mother  Thekla  spent  her  time  performing  daily  tasks  at  the  monastery  as  well  as 
translating  and  studying  the  writings  of  saints  and  mystics.  The  Orthodox  Abbess  was 
called  upon  to  write  a  libretto  for  Mary  of  Egypt  after  others  had  failed  at  the  task.  Years 
of  drafts  and  revisions  went  by  as  Tavener  and  Mother  Thekla  searched  for  the  proper 
words  and  symbolism  to  portray  the  life  of  this  saint.  One  could  describe  their  own  work 
on  Mary  of  Egypt  as  a  spiritual  journey,  lasting  until  its  completion  in  1991 . 

While  Tavener  was  working  on  Mary  of  Egypt,  he  continued  to  compose  a  vast 
amount  of  music.  More  than  twenty  years  after  the  overwhelming  success  of  Ihe  Whale , 
Tavener  reached  popular  status  again  with  a  piece  for  solo  cello  and  string  orchestra  called 
The  Protecting  Veil.  The  new  work  was  a  departure  for  Tavener,  who  had  grown 
accustomed  to  communicating  text  through  the  human  voice.  As  he  says  in  an  interview 
with  Michael  Stewart,  there  was  a  time  when  all  he  was  composing  was  choral  music.51 
The  Protecting  Veil  challenged  him  to  communicate  the  sacred  qualities  of  his  vocal  music 
without  the  assistance  of  religious  text.  His  goal  was  to  create  a  musical  icon  by  tapping 
into  an  ancient  sacred  tradition  of  sound.  The  Orthodox  icons  and  their  depictions  of  the 
Mother  of  God  were  his  inspiration  and  they  appear  as  titles  to  the  work’s  eight  sections. 


50 Ibid.,  vii. 

51  Michael  Stewart.  “A  voice  in  the  wilderness  (interview).”  Gramophone  69  (March  1992):  29. 
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It  was  the  cellist,  Steven  Isserlis,  who  approached  Tavener  with  the  request  for  a 
new  piece.  Although  Tavener  completed  The  Protecting  Veil  in  1987,  it  wasn’t  until  1989 
that  he  received  the  commission  from  the  BBC.  It  was  premiered  later  that  year  as  part  of 
the  Promenade  series  by  Isserlis  and  the  BBC  Symphony  under  the  directorship  of  Oliver 
Knussen.  Gramophone  reviewer  Michael  Stewart  describes  the  concert  as  “one  of  the 
most  talked  about  world  premieres  of  the  1 989  Prom  Season.”52  There  was  an 
overwhelmingly  positive  public  response  to  The  Protecting  Veil ,  resulting  in  several  BBC 
broadcasts  of  Tavener’s  music.  Tavener  received  over  200  personal  letters  from  those 
who  had  heard  the  premiere  and  the  BBC  received  countless  more.53 

Two  years  later,  in  February  1992,  Virgin  Classics  released  a  recording  of  the 
piece  with  Steven  Isserlis  and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  the 
Russian  conductor  Gennadi  Rozhdestvensky.  It  won  the  Gramophone  Award  for  ‘Best 

Contemporary  Recording’  and  was  among  ten  finalists  for  the  music  industry’s  Mercury 

. 

Prize  along  with  such  pop  artists  as  Primal  Scream  and  U2.54  The  success  of  The 
Protecting  Veil  prompted  a  flood  of  new  Tavener  recordings.  In  the  1990s  more  than  30 
recordings  of  his  music  have  been  released,  including  new  works,  re-releases  and  countless 
compilation  CD’s. 

Tavener’s  style  of  composition  and  the  themes  he  explores  have  been  remarkably 
consistent  since  the  mid  1980s.  Any  change  of  focus  in  his  compositions  has  been  a  result 
of  personal  experiences.  In  1980  he  suffered  a  stroke  in  his  right  temporal  lobe  which 


52 Ibid..  28 

53  Ibid..  28. 

54  Haydon.  262. 
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affected  his  vision,  voice  and  left  arm  55  The  ailment  provided  new  creative  drive  and  a 
deeper  spiritual  devotion.  However,  the  most  pivotal  experience  of  his  life  was  the  death 
of  his  beloved  mother,  Muriel,  on  January  9,  1985.  Tavener  had  a  very  close  relationship 
with  his  mother  and  she  was  endlessly  supportive  of  him.  Her  death  deeply  affected 
Tavener,  making  him  question  his  ability  to  continue  composing  music.56  A  trip  to  Greece 
in  early  spring  of  1985  allowed  him  to  mourn  and  eventually  return  to  composing.  The 
first  piece  which  he  wrote  was  Eis  Thcmaton  (1986)  based  on  a  Greek  poem  about  a  man 
who  sees  his  mother’s  ghost  while  praying  at  her  gravestone.  The  poem  was  a  comfort  to 
Tavener  both  during  his  mother’s  illness  and  after  her  death.57  Another  piece  inspired  by 
his  mother’s  death  was  “A  Hymn  to  the  Mother  of  God”  which  he  dedicated  to  her 
memory. 

As  evidenced  by  the  compositions  described  above,  Tavener’s  musical  life  has  been 
shaped  by  a  profound  regard  for  the  spiritual  element  of  human  existence.  By  composing 
only  sacred  music  he  has  placed  himself  on  the  outskirts  of  the  classical  music  scene  in 
Great  Britain.  He  has  been  described  as  ‘unfashionable’  by  music  critics  and  fellow 
composers  and  refuses  to  involve  himself  in  major  musical  events  that  do  not  embrace 
sacred  tradition.  In  fact,  he  rejects  much  of  the  music  of  his  generation.  Without  David 
Lumsdaine  as  a  teacher  he  may  never  have  encountered  Messaien,  Boulez  and  Ligeti,  for 
example.  In  the  Western  tradition  he  has  always  looked  to  the  same  small  group  of 
composers,  particularly  his  favorites,  Mozart  and  Stravinsky.  Beyond  the  modem  musical 


55  Ibid..  141. 

56  Ibid..  182. 

5  Ibid..  186-7. 
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world  of  Great  Britain  his  inspiration  has  been  the  paintings,  poetry  and  music  of  the 
Orthodox  church. 


SPIRITUAL  PHILOSOPHY 

In  order  to  gain  an  appreciation  for  the  symbolic  meaning  of  Tavener’s  music,  one 
must  strip  away  the  ideas  of  classical  Western  theoretical  forms  and  structures.  Only  a 
combined  analysis  of  his  Orthodox  faith  and  compositional  framework  can  do  justice  to  his 
music.  Tavener  finds  expression  through  a  traditional  and  spiritual  background  rather  than 
an  academic,  theoretical  paradigm.  With  the  hope  of  clarifying  Tavener’s  musical 
motivations  I  intend  to  delineate  his  views  on  music,  religion  and  society. 

Tradition  is  an  oft-used  word  in  Tavener’s  vocabulary.  When  he  speaks  of 
tradition,  he  is  referring  to  ancient  Christian  beliefs  and  the  practices  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  church.  Through  his  relationship  with  the  Orthodox  Abbess,  Mother  Thekla, 
and  his  countless  trips  to  Greece,  he  has  taken  on  this  tradition  as  his  own. 

The  tradition  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy  has  a  very  deep  and  long  history.  From  the 
fourth  to  the  late  fifteenth  centuries  the  political,  cultural  and  religious  capital  of  the 
Eastern  church  was  Byzantium.  The  ruling  Empire  guided  and  directed  musical  and 
liturgical  practices.  Over  time,  however,  the  vast  area  of  the  Eastern  Empire  produced 
regional  styles  which  we  now  refer  to  as  Russian,  Coptic  and  Greek  Orthodox. 

Traditional  Byzantine  music  is  rooted  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  church  in  which 
Tavener  became  involved.  The  chants  and  melodies  come  from  a  system  of  eight  modes 
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bearing  similarity  to  their  Western  counterparts.  It  is  believed  that  the  Western  system  of 
modes  evolved  from  those  in  the  East.  Unlike  the  Western  church,  the  East  maintained 
old  musical  traditions  because  of  strict  Orthodox  rules.  This  adherence  to  tradition  is  one 
feature  which  has  intrigued  Tavener. 

Tavener’s  main  source  of  Byzantine  chant  is  a  Greek  book  that  he  found  on  a  trip 

to  Athens.58  He  is  said  to  keep  the  book  close  at  hand  while  composing,  which  explains 

the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  quality  of  many  of  his  melodies.59  Tavener’s  reverence  for  these 

traditional  forms  is  evident  in  his  interviews: 

In  monasteries  in  Greece  where  I  sometimes  stay  the  chant  hasn’t  changed, 
and  it’s  so  beautiful  one  wouldn’t  want  it  to.  That  music  means  so  much 
more  to  me  than  so-called  great  Western  music.60 

His  distaste  for  much  of  Western  music  runs  deep.  He  feels  that  the  West’s  lack  of 

respect  for  sacred  tradition  has  caused  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  and  function  of  music 

making.  In  his  view,  as  with  many  Orthodox  Christians,  the  Age  of  Enlightenment 

divorced  Western  art  from  sacred  ideals  and  spiritual  function.  He  has  said: 

It’s  all  become  so  abstracted:  paintings— icons,  if  you  like-have  moved  out 
of  the  church  and  into  the  art  gallery;  music  has  moved  into  the  concert 
hall.  Art’s  become  so  disconnected  with  divine  realities,  whereas  in  Plato’s 
day— or  in  any  great  civilization— it  was  the  norm  that  it  was  connected  with 
divine  realities.  I  think  we  live  in  a  culture  in  ruins,  at  the  end  of  an 
epoch.61 

There  are  many  in  the  British  musical  community  who  have  very  limited  patience 
for  Tavener’s  lectures  on  the  musical  and  cultural  apocalypse.  Some  believe  it  to  be  his 
own  defense  against  public  criticism.  In  a  1996  review  of  a  new  Tavener  recording,  David 


58  Havdon.  176. 

59  Ibid..  176. 

60  Griffiths.  108. 

61  Ford.  90. 
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Trendell  writes,  “in  a  sense,  Tavener,  by  couching  himself  so  firmly  within  the  Orthodox 

musical  tradition,  has  put  his  music  beyond  criticism.”62  The  composer  Alexander  Goehr 

would  agree.  He  reveals  his  strong  opinions  in  an  interview  with  Andrew  Ford: 

1  think  these  people— the  Taveners,  the  Parts  and  so  on— their  hiding  behind 
religiosity  has  many  antecedents:  it’s  a  bit  like  the  pre-Raphaelites.  1 
simply  am  not  in  favour  of  a  bogus,  theocratic  culture  and  its  cultural 
appurtenances;  it  strikes  me  as  absurd.  .  .  to  me  Tavener  sounds  like 
someone  carrying  a  little  poster  saying  T  am  wholemeal  bread.  I  am 
sincere.  1  am  simple.  I  cut  away  the  intellectual  complications  of  life. 

Look  at  me!’  That  seems  to  me  a  posture,  because  the  world  is  immensely 
complicated  and  in  deep  despair,  and  Tavener  and  Part  seem  like  a  lot  of 
pseudo-prophets  and  poor  ones  at  that.  And  anyway  the  music  is 
intolerable  to  listen  to  because  it’s  just  so  bloody  boring!63 

Although  Goehr  and  Tavener  both  feel  that  we  are  living  in  a  fractured  Western  musical, 

social  and  cultural  world,  they  have  vastly  different  ideas  of  how  to  improve  it.  Tavener 

claims  a  much  older  tradition  which  is  perceived  to  be  less  ‘developed’  by  comparison. 

Only  by  putting  aside  the  great  composers  of  Western  art  music  can  we  begin  to 

understand  the  perspective  that  Tavener  is  coming  from. 

Tavener’s  awe  of  sacred  icons  is  almost  as  important  as  Byzantine  chant  in  his 

music.  It  is  difficult  for  Westerners  to  comprehend  the  profound  respect  that  Orthodox 

Christians  have  for  icons.  Even  those  who  belong  to  the  Christian  tradition  have  lost 

connection  with  thisjorm  of  worship.  In  the  West,  since  the  time  of  Enlightenment,  we 

have  learned  to  place  a  commercial  value  upon  sacred  art,  music  and  poetry.  Therefore, 

the  cultural  view  of  the  artist  has  moved  away  from  being  the  vehicle  of  God  to  being  the 

complete  mind,  spirit  and  creative  energy  behind  a  work. 


6~  David  Trendell.  “Not  guilty,”  The  Musical  Times  137  (April  1996):  41. 
63  Ford.  134. 
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In  modem  Western  society,  we  understand  the  word  icon  through  the  context  of 
computer  use.  Although  the  technological  and  Orthodox  uses  of  the  word  are  different,  it 
is  possible  to  draw  parallels  between  them.  Tiny  ‘icons’  on  a  computer  screen  are  visual 
symbols  which  help  a  user  recognize  what  program  or  file  may  appear.  The  immediate 

intention  of  the  user  is  to  open  up  a  program  by  ‘clicking’  on  the  image,  or,  ‘icon’.  It  is 

\ 

unusual  to  spend  any  time  admiring  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  icon.  Rather,  the  user 
understands  that  each  symbol  will  lead  to  something  greater. 

The  Orthodox  Christian  view  of  an  icon  is  similar  to  the  modem  understanding  of 
a  computer  icon  because  in  both  perspectives  the  image  is  of  minor  importance.  To  dwell 
on  the  beauty  of  the  handiwork  is  considered  shameful.  One  must  move  past  the  icon’s 
image  to  the  divine  world  that  it  represents.  The  sacred  meaning  of  an  icon  is  never 
completely  understood  by  those  who  are  outside  of  the  tradition.  Similarly,  a  computer 
novice  would  have  a  hard  time  figuring  out  the  purpose  of  all  the  tiny  pictures  on  a  screen. 

In  his  article,  “Towards  a  Sacred  Art,”  Tavener  describes  the  Orthodox  view  of 
icons,  “The  icon  is  a  supreme  example  of  Christian  art  and  of  transcendence  and 
transfiguration.  It  possesses  simplicity,  transfigured  beauty  and  austerity.”64  Tavener 
attempts  to  compose  music  that  is  ‘transcendent’  and  ‘austere’  by  composing  with  the 
same  intentions  as  an  icon  painter.  He  strives  to  create  objective  meaning  through  his 
music.  In  order  to  do  so  he  immerses  himself  in  sacred  artistic  traditions  and  symbols. 

As  an  Orthodox  artist,  Tavener  feels  that  it  is  important  to  approach  his  craft  with 
a  lack  of  ego.  In  order  to  become  an  artistic  vehicle  of-God  he  must  be  open  to  divine 

64  John  Tavener.  “Towards  a  Sacred  Art,”  in  The  Sense  of  the  Sacramental:  Movement  and  Measure  in 
Art  and  Music,  Place  and  Time .  ed.  David  Brown  and  Ann  Loades  (London:  SPCK.  1995).  174. 
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influence.  For  Tavener,  composing  becomes  a  spiritual  discipline  rather  than  an 
intellectual  process.  He  describes  the  influence  of  icons  on  his  life  and  work  in  an 
interview  with  Andrew  Ford. 

I  think  the  contact  with  icon  painting  changed  me.  However  beautiful  I 
might  find  a  Renaissance  painting  of  the  Nativity,  if  I  look  even  at  a  simple 
18th  Century  Russian  icon.  .  .  well,  one  I  would  just  look  at  as  a  painting, 
and  the  other  makes  me  want  to  venerate  it.  I  think  that’s  the  best  example 
1  can  give  of  what  I  think  is  sacred  and  what  isn’t.  Sacred  art  doesn’t  make 
a  demand  on  you  6> 

Icons  of  the  Orthodox  church  are  surreal  and  ‘uncivilized’  in  Tavener’s  words.  “Thus 
Orthodoxy  is  so  different  from  the  scholastic  intellectual  approach  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,”  he  says  66 

Tavener  has  continued  to  work  within  Western  society  despite  his  interest  in  the 
Orthodox  church.  With  the  guidance  of  Archbishop  Anthony  Bloom,  Mother  Thekla  and 
the  Orthodox  priest.  Bishop  Kallistos,  he  aims  to  create  music  that  will  reach  a  wide 
listening  audience  He  feels  it  is  possible  to  make  the  concert  hall  a  sacred  space  67  In 
Bishop  Kallistos’ s  words: 

I  think  it  is  best  of  John  to  be  on  the  frontiers,  as  it  were:  drawing  on 
Orthodox  spirituality  and  traditional  motifs,  but  presenting  them  in  a  freer 
form.  .  .  John  is  a  kind  of  missionary,  spreading  understanding  of  these 
Orthodox  themes.68 

The  British  music  critic,  Ivan  Moody,  agrees  that  Tavener’s  religious  beliefs  provide  a 
necessary  framework  for  him  to  approach  his  art.  Moody  compares  Tavener  to  early 
composers  of  chant.  He  writes  that  in  early  Christian  tradition: 


65  Ford.  94. 

66  Malcolm  Crowthers.  “All  at  Sea?”  The  Musical  Times  135  n.  181 1  (January  1994):  12. 
6  Stewart,  29. 

68  Haydon.  260. 
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the  composer  is  of  little  importance— he  is  a  craftsman  in  the  same  way  as 
an  ikon  painter,  a  cathedral  mason,  or  a  maker  of  stained  glass  windows, 
whose  work  becomes  part  of  a  greater  whole  in  the  service  of  God... 
(Tavener  is)  a  composer  writing  sacred  music  in  a  society  wholly  secular  in 

.  .  .  Ao 

its  orientation. 


69  Ivan  Mooch  .  "John  Tavener  and  the  Music  of  Paradise  -  A  Commentary."  in  Ikons:  meditations 
words  and  music,  by  John  Tavener  (London:  Fount.  1994),  81. 


ANALYSIS 


Since  the  late  1960’s  there  have  been  countless  reports  and  critiques  of  Tavener’s 
new  music  in  British  journals  and  periodicals.  These  sources  constitute  the  majority  of 
promotional  and  semi-analytical  information  on  Tavener  and  his  compositions.  In 
contrast,  the  academic  community  has  produced  very  few  papers.  The  most  extensive 
academic  report  of  Tavener’s  compositional  characteristics  comes  from  a  1978 
dissertation  by  Larry  Russell  Parsons.  His  paper  focuses  on  six  of  Tavener’s  early 
compositions  and  provides  insight  into  styles  and  patterns  that  pervade  Tavener’s  works. 
In  a  more  recent  analysis  from  the  journalist  community,  Geoffrey  Haydon  outlines 
Tavener’s  Orthodox  influences  as  well  as  his  unusual  compositional  formulas. 

The  most  striking  yet  alienating  aspect  of  Tavener’s  music  is  his  blending  of  both 
Eastern  and  Western  musical  traditions.  He  has  alienated  himself  from  the  accepted  forms 
and  ideas  of  Western  art  music  by  composing  mostly  sacred  and  often  liturgical,  chant- 
based  music.  Scholars  and  journalists  have  struggled  to  understand  the  theoretical 
principles  behind  Tavener’s  compositional  language.  The  musical  result,  in  many  ways, 
defies  analysis  because  of  its  simplistic,  non-developmental  style.  However,  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  produce  analyses  of  his  music  note  the  remarkable  consistency  with 
which  Tavener  applies  his  compositional  devices.  By  summarizing  the  positions, 
impressions  and  observations  of  various  experts  I  will  outline  an  analytic  approach  that 
bridges  the  gap  between  traditional  Western  musical  theory  and  ancient  sacred  musical 
forms.  This  approach  will  serve  to  enlighten  our  understanding  of  Tavener’s  work  for 
double  choir,  “Let  not  the  Prince  be  silent” 
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Ritualistic  Conception 

Peter  Phillips,  founder  of  the  Tallis  Scholars,  has  analyzed  Tavener’s  music  and  has 
a  unique  perspective  as  a  performer/conductor.  In  a  1984  article  from  The  Musical  Times , 
Phillips  commented  on  Tavener’s  musical  developments  of  the  time.  He  observed  several 
important  compositional  characteristics  including  Tavener’s  use  of  Orthodox  and  Greek 
text,  the  repetition  of  musical  ideas,  his  affinity  for  symmetry  and  palindrome,  as  well  as 
his  employment  of  sound  blocks.65  Phillips’s  most  unique  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Tavener’s  music  are  his  remarks  on  the  use  of  repetition,  Phillips  regards  repetition  as  a 

7 . ' . 

crucial  element  of  Tavener’s  music  because  of  its  relation  to  the  ritualistic  repetition  of 

text.  He  believes  that  in  order  to  form  an  effective  ritual  the  music  and  the  text  must  be 

intimately  related.  Phillips  writes,  “In  all  ritual  music  there  must  be  some  repeating 

formula,  stated  as  many  times  as  the  text  requires.”66  Tavener  has  a  fondness  for  ritual 

aesthetics  and  symbolism.  He  uses  the  text  as  the  musical  catalyst  and  forms  repeated 

blocks  of  sound  around  its  themes  and  repetitions.  Tavener  avoids  any  obtrusive 

compositional  apparatus  and  creates  a  soundworld  that  allows  for  thejtexf  to  be 

appreciated  and  understood.  Phillips  argues  that  Tavener’s  music  has  embodied  a  sense  of 

ritual  since  the  beginning  of  his  compositional  career.  He  writes: 

Tavener  has  always  had  a  strong  and  straightforward  grasp  of  musical 
form,  and  that  has  changed  little  over  the  years.  His  view  of  pure  form  has 
remained  static,  just  as  his  use  of  it  is  essentially  static.67 

The  music  writer  and  critic  Ivan  Moody  respects  Tavener’s  ability  to  write  liturgical  music 

for  a  concert  audience  and  refers  to  Tavener’s  compositions  as  'para-liturgical’.  Like 

65  Peter  Phillips.  “A  note  on  Tavener’s  recent  works.”  The  Musical  Times  125  (July  1984):  384. 

66  Ibid..  385. 

67  Ibid..  384. 
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Peter  Phillips,  he  feels  that  the  liturgical  nature  of  Tavener’s  music  calls  for  a  simple 
composition  style.  This  non-developmental  liturgical  style  demands  an  unusual  approach 
from  both  performer  and  concert  audience. 

Repetition  and  Quotation 

Repetition  in  Tavener’s  compositions  is  a  result  of  repeated  textual  fragments  as 
well  as  the  symbolism  which  is  being  expressed.  Once  Tavener  establishes  a  specific 
emotion  through  his  music  he  reuses  the  identical  musical  material  to  evoke  the  same 
response.  As  early  as  1978,  Parsons  observed  Tavener’s  tendency  to  reuse  his  own 
melodies,  chord  progressions  and  voicing  and/or  instrumentation.68  Even  at  that  time, 
Parsons  recognized  that  Tavener’s  belief  in  divine  inspiration  influenced  such  creative 
decisions.  In  describing  Tavener’s  compositional  process  he  wrote,  'The  inspiration  is 
God-given  and,  therefore,  the  music  used  to  clothe  the  text  will  be  right.”69  Tavener’s 
tendency  to  objectify  the  communicative  power  of  his  music  results  in  frequent  self¬ 
quotation.  The  most  famous  example  of  this  is  in  his  settings  of  the  WTlHam  Blake  poems 
‘The  Lamb’’  (1982)  and  “The  Tyger”  (1987). 

Composers  and  literary  theorists  have  grouped  Blake’s  “The  Lamb”  and  “The 
Tyger”  together  since  their  publication.  Although  he  was  not  a  Christian,  much  of  Blake’s 
poetry  is  based  on  sacred  symbolism.  “The  Lamb”  reflects  the  childlike  qualities  of  the 
traditional  Christian  symbol  of  Jesus  Christ  and  “The  Tyger”  is  commonly  viewed  as  the 
antithesis  because  of  its  dark  and  fierce  imagery.  Although  the  textual  meaning  has  been 

68  Lam  Russell  Parsons.  "An  analysis  of  six  major  choral  works  by  John  Tavener,”  DMA  diss..  University 
of  Illinois.  1978:  97. 

69  Ibid..  4. 
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debated,  the  way  in  which  Tavener  sets  it  is  unmistakable  In  “The  Lamb”,  he  writes  the 
final  lines  of  each  verse  in  four  part  harmony.  The  music  is  serene  and  peaceful  but 
Tavener  uses  the  minor  tonality  to  reflect  the  unresolved  tension  of  the  text.  In  “The 
Tyger”  Tavener  boldly  communicates  the  relationship  between  Blake’s  poems  by  inserting 
the  same  musical  refrain  from  The  iMmb  following  a.  fortissimo  multi-voice  block  of 
sound  It  is  a  dramatic  change  of  dynamic  and  texture  but  it  aptly  conveys  the  text  “Did 
he  who  made  the  Lamb  make  thee?”,  referring  back  to  the  music  from  “The  Lamb”. 
Tavener  describes  one  of  the  chords  in  this  passage  as  the  as  the  joy-sorrow  chord?70  It  is 
made  up  of  a  minor  third  from  A  to  C  as  well  as  a  major  third  from  G  to  B  and  was 
originally  borrowed  from  “Funeral  Ikos”,  composed  in  1 98 1  71 

Importance  of  Melody 

Tavener  approaches  his  music  from  a  melodic  perspective.  His  connection  to  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  tradition  informs  this  melodic  style,  keeping  his  music  grounded  in 
ancient  chants  and  modes.  The  free  adaptation  of  Byzantine  and  Russian  chants  gives 
birth  to  unique  vocal  and  instrumental  melodies.  This  style  of  melody  is  uncommon  in 
British  music  but  it  pervades  Tavener’s  compositions.  In  a  1992  Tempo  magazine  article, 
David  Wright  remarked  that  Tavener’s  use  of  Byzantine  and/or  Eastern  style  of  chant 
invites  the  listener  into  a  refreshing  and  exotic  musical  world.72  The  exotic  qualities  stem 
from  his  use  of  various  Eastern  idioms  including  extended  melismatic  passages  and 


u  Hay  don.  162. 

71  Ibid..  162. 

2  David  Wright.  “First  Performances.’'  Tempo  183  (December  1992):  34. 
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microtonal  ornamentations.  In  an  interview,  Tavener  described  his  love  for  this  so-called 


‘exotic’  music.  He  stated: 

The  ethos  of  my  music  is  profoundly  that  of  Byzantine  Greece  and  the 
Middle  Eastern  and  Eastern  world  where  you  get  in  all  the  music  traditions 
that  characterisficfireal&in  the  voice.  I’ve  taken  to  it  so  much  like  a  duck 
to  water  that  I  couldn’t  sing  anything  to  you  now  that  didn’t  automatically 
have  those  microtonal  inflections  73 

Western  musicians  have  been  forced  to  learn  some  of  these  ‘exotic’  techniques  in  order  to 
perform  Tavener’s  melodies. 


Melodic  Variation 

Tavener  manages  to  develop  entire  pieces  around  melodic  material,  avoiding,  for 
the  most  part,  contrapuntal  techniques.  Rather  than  building  tension  through  horizontal, 
harmonic  approaches  he  exploits  various  sonic  textures  and  modal  variations  to  intensify 
the  melodies.  Parsons  holds  the  view  that  Tavener  composes  “melodies  that  do  not  tend 
to  expand  in  the  classical  sense  but  to  rotate  in  bounded  spheres.”74  It  is  a  static  approach 
which  some  find  monotonous. 

Instead  of  harmonic  development,  Tavener  uses  drones  or  ‘isons’  as  the 
underpinning.  In  some  of  his  compositions  the  same  note  may  be  heard  throughout  the 

entire  piece.  Such  is  the  case  with  Apocalypse ,  in  which  a  string  quartet  plays  D,  “the 

■  in 

eternity  note,”  for  the  entire  length  of  the  more  than  two  hour  work.75  Tavener  composes 
drones  despite  the  negative  reaction  he  receives  from  some  Western  musicians.  It  is  a 


73Crowthers.  13. 
4  Parsons.  4. 
75Haydon.  280. 


musical  device  used  in  a  variety  of  spiritual  traditions  and  he  feels  very  strongly  about  its 

significance.  In  an  interview  he  states: 

It’s  true  that  Western  performers  never  seem  to  understand  the  purpose, 
the  spiritual  significance,  of  the  ‘ison’,  the  long-held  notes  in  my  music. 

They  complain  that  they  have  nothing  to  play,  unlike  Indian  musicians  who 
regard  it  as  a  great  honour  to  play  the  ‘eternity6 7 8  note  76 

Tavener  achieves  melodic  expansion  through  a  variety  of  means.  David  Wright 
comments  that,  “Tavener  meets  the  musical  need  for  variety  through  the  harmonic 
amplification  of  the  chant  by  means  of  heterophony,  close  canonic  passages  and  parallel 
Triads  against  a  sustained  pedal.77  77  He  frequently  combines  several  parts  to  create  a  sense 
of  harmony.  However,  when  he  does  so,  each  individual  line  maintains  its  melodic 
character.  As  Wright  states,  incidental  harmony  is  built  through  multiple  improvised 
melodies,  canons  and  parallel  melodies  on  the  third  and/or  fifth.  It  is  a  style  that  finds  its 
roots  in  the  vocal  music  tradition  of  Russia.  Casting  aside  the  Western  concept  of 
harmonic  development  is  the  most  radical  aspect  of  Tavener’s  music  and  it  connects  him 
to  ancient  musical  traditions. 

Tavener  bases  his  use  of  modes  and  melismatic  passages  on  textual  themes.  These 
devices  may  be  used  to  colour  specific  words  or  characterize  a  general  theme  in  the  text. 
His  deep  regard  for  religious  text  influences  the  entire  compositional  framework. 

Generally,  Tavener’s  melodies  arc  free  from  any  regular  pulse  and,  according  to  Parsons, 
there  is  very  little  regard  for  word  stress  78  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  never  a  jarring 
sense  of  counter- stress  in  Tavener’s  melodic  writing.  What  Parsons  is  in  fact  referring  to 


6Crowthers.  12-3. 

77  Wright  34. 

8  Parsons.  5. 
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is  Tavener’s  frequent  augmentation  of  melodies.  These  sustained  note  passages  negate 
any  possible  text  stress  and  create  a  sonorous  texture  rather  than  a  recognizable  melody 
Another  form  of  melodic  development  is  pointed  out  by  Ivan  Moody,  a  supporter 
of  Tavener’s  music  and  a  well  respected  music  writer  in  Great  Britain.  He  outlines  a 
device  that  Tavener  describes  as  the  ‘shadowing’  of  melodies.79  His  ‘shadowing’  effect  is 
attained  by  instructing  each  individual  part  to  sustain  successive  melodic  notes.  This 
unique  compositional  tool  varies  the  melodic  texture  by  creating  an  harmonically  colourful 
tone  cluster.  The  ‘shadowing’  technique  is  used  in  Akathist  of  Thanksgiving(\9S6-l)  and 
in  later  works  such  as  “Svyati”  ( 1995). 

Serial  Technique 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Tavener  used  simple  forms  of  serialism  to  expand  his 
musical  constructions.  Writers,  including  Paul  Griffiths  and  Larry  Parsons,  uncovered  this 
serial  technique  by  identifying  the  application  of  a  tone  series  in  Tavener’s  Ultimos  ritos. 

In  his  1974  article,  Griffiths  outlined  Tavener’s  use  of  the  Prime,  Inversion  and  Retrograde 
forms  of  the  series  80  Parsons  also  outlined  the  use  of  serial  technique  by  locating 
complete  and  partial  twelve-tone  rows.  It  was  likely  Tavener’s  love  of  Stravinsky  that 
inspired  the  use  of  this  system.  Parsons  describes  Tavener’s  serial  technique  as 
“uncomplicated”  because  he  never  moved  beyond  basic  melodic  serialism  to  the  avant- 
garde  techniques  of  Boulez  and  Stockhausen. 81  In  the  earlier  years,  Tavener  manipulated 
his  series  by  using  it  in  prime,  inversion,  and  retrograde  form  but  over  time  came  to  reject 

79  Ivan  Moody.  “John  Tavener's  Akathist  of  Thanksgiving.”  The  Musical  Times  129  (October  1988):  515. 

80  Paul  Griffiths.  “Tavener  and  'Ultimos  Ritos  .”  The  Musical  Times  1 15  (June  1974):  469. 

81  Parsons.  97. 
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the  serialist  approach.  Despite  this,  some  serial  techniques  such  as  Retrograde  can  still  be 
found  in  his  music  because  of  their  connection  to  pre-Renaissance  musical  traditions  and 
practices. 

The  strictness  of  both  Griffiths’s  and  Parsons’s  analytic  approach  is  useful  in 
understanding  Tavener’s  early  works  but  seems  contrived  when  exploring  works  from  the 
later  period.  Scholars  now  recognize  that  Tavener’s  most  obvious  connection  with 
serialism  is  his  use  of  palindromes.  A  palindrome  is  a  word,  phrase,  or  in  this  case,  a 
melody  that  is  the  same  when  read  backward  or  forward  and  is  another  way  of  describing 
serial  elements  such  as  retrograde  and  inversion.  Tavener  believes  that  palindromes  are 
deeply  connected  to  early  Christian  traditions.  The  musical  palindrome  is  one  of  his  most 
easily  recognized  compositional  traits  and  will  be  explored  in  detail  in  the  following  pages. 

Palindromes 

One  of  Geoffrey  Haydon’s  most  significant  discoveries  in  his  overview  of 
Tavener’s  compositional  style  is  the  use  of  a  ‘magic  square’.  At  the  time  of  interview, 
Tavener  had  a  weak  recollection  of  where  he  first  encountered  the  square  so  Haydon 
researched  its  origins.  Through  Philip  Pilkington,  he  discovered  that  the  ‘magic  square’ 
came  from  a  biography  of  Anton  Webern  by  Hans  Moldenhauer.82  The  square  is  a  group 
of  Latin  words  which  form  a  perfect  palindrome.  Tavener  was  struck  by  the  symmetry  of 
this  square  and  believed  that  it  was  profoundly  important  to  Byzantine  tradition  and 
Christianity.  Tavener  feels  that  palindromes  symbolize  the  endless  and  infinite  qualities  of 


82  Haydon.  164. 
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the  Alpha  and  Omega.  He  once  referred  to  them  by  saying,  ‘In  my  beginning  is  my  end’.83 

The  ‘magic  square’  palindrome  appears  as  follows: 

SATOR 
AREPO 
T  E  N;E  T 
OPERA 
ROTAS 

A  rough  translation  is  ‘  Arepo  the  sower  holds  the  wheels  for  his  work’  and  it  can  be  read 
in  all  four  directions.84  To  Tavener’s  amazement  the  square  contained  eight  letters.  He 
chose  to  assign  one  pitch  of  the  Western  scale  to  each  letter  and  designate  the  middle 
letter  ‘N’  to  be  the  octave.  Thus,  the  square  provided  him  with  a  formula  for  composing 
melodic  palindromes. 

Tavener’s  fondness  for  palindromes  existed  even  before  his  use  of  the  ‘magic 
square’  but  once  he  established  a  system  he  adapted  and  changed  it  to  meet  his  needs.  To 
expand  on  the  palindrome  melody,  he  frequently  makes  use  of  its  inversion.  However,  the 
most  common  usage  of  the  square  is  in  creating  the  basic  twenty-five  note  melodic 
palindrome.  Haydon  draws  attention  to  the  use  of  this  technique  in  the  works 
Resurrection  (1990),  We  Shall  See  Him  As  He  Is  (1992)  and  The  Apocalypse  (1994). 


Block  Textures 

Tavener  combines  all  of  the  various  compositional  elements  to  build  blocks  of 
sound  that  are  used  in  various  layered  combinations  or  sequences.  This  is  what  Parsons 
referred  to  as  “block  textures.”  The  blocks  are  formed  in  order  to  convey  extra-musical 


83Crowthers.  10 
84  Haydon.  164. 
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ideas.  They  may  be  created,  for  example,  by  composing  rapid  scale  passages  in  the  high 
register  of  the  strings  for  two  minutes,  or  by  assigning  a  unison  chant  melody  to  a  male 
choir,  or  employing  low  sustained  chords  on  an  organ.  Each  of  these  textures  is 
distinctive  because  of  the  choice  of  instrumentation,  the  range  of  pitch,  and  the  rhythmic 
intensity  Once  one  idea  or  ‘block’  is  established,  he  layers  and  juxtaposes  it  with  another. 
Varied  sequences  of  blocks  can  produce  abrupt  changes  or  challenge  a  listener’s 
understanding  of  a  musical  symbol  through  layering.  Parsons  describes  this  as  an  influence 
of  Messaien.85  The  “block  textures”  communicate  specific  aural  symbols  that  aptly 
reappear  throughout  the  span  of  a  work  to  remind  the  listener  of  a  word,  a  phrase  or  an 
idea.  It  is  Tavener’s  way  of  creating  objective  meanings  through  sound. 

The  insights  of  each  of  the  given  perspectives  provides  a  starting  point  for  my  own 
analysis  of  Tavener’s  evocative  choral  work  “Let  not  the  Prince  be  silent”.  In  this 
composition  I  intend  to  identify  some  characteristics  that  relate  to  his  overall  style.  I  will 
outline  the  ritual  structure  of  the  text  as  well  as  its  religious  themes,  illustrate  a  melodic 
palindrome  derived  from  the  magic  square,  describe  modal,  melismatic  and  harmonic 
variations  of  the  palindrome,  draw  attention  to  other  non-related  melodic  material,  and, 
finally,  interpret  the  symbolic  meaning  behind  the  various  block  textures  that  he 
composed. 


LET  NOT  THE  PRINCE  BE  SILENT 

The  a  cappella  work  for  double  choir,  “Let  not  the  Prince  be  Silent”,  was 
commissioned  by  the  Summer  Music  Society  of  Dorset  and  completed  in  1988.  The 

85  Parsons.  2. 
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premiere  performance  was  at  Sherborne  Abbey  in  Dorset  on  May  13,  1989.  The  Tallis 
Scholars  under  the  direction  of  Peter  Phillips  were  the  performing  ensemble. 

Unfortunately,  the  performance  marked  the  end  of  the  Tavener/Phillips  collaborations 
largely  due  to  the  conductor’s  choice  of  tempo.86  The  unique  choral  textures  that 
Tavener  produces  in  this  work  are  both  demanding  and  rewarding.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
analysis  will  prove  the  piece  worthy  of  future  performance. 

Like  the  majority  of  Tavener’s  works,  “Let  not  the  Prince  be  silent”  is  based  upon 
a  religious  text.  The  text  is  set  to  melodies  which  are  varied  through  inversion,  expansion 
and  augmentation.  Many  of  the  melodies  are  derived  from  Byzantine  modes  and  are 
coloured  with  occasional  harmony.  Throughout  the  piece  Tavener  juxtaposes  contrasting 
block  textures  to  communicate  textual  meaning.  His  simple  approach  produces  music  that 
untrained  audiences  find  accessible  and  understandable. 

The  text  of  the  work  is  taken  from  two  different  sources.  One  portion  is  taken 
from  what  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  known  Christian  hymn.  The  second  segment  is 
from  a  late  2nd-century  hymn  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.87  Like  many  of  the  early 
Christian  hymns  from  the  Byzantine  tradition,  the  texts  are  non-scriptural  and  add  a  great 
deal  of  earthy  character  to  the  piece.  The  two  texts  were  amalgamated  by  Tavener’s 
frequent  collaborator  Mother  Thekla.  She  presented  the  texts  in  a  form  that  required  the 
use  of  two  choirs.  The  work  begins  with  the  anonymous  text  of  the  old  hymn  which  is 
treated  as  a  refrain.  It  is  sung  by  Choir  I  and  reads: 

Let  not  the  Prince  be  silent.  Let  all  powers  call  out:  Amen!  Amen!  Amen! 

Let  not  the  Prince  be  silent...  nor  bright  stars...  sources  of  rushing  water... 


86  Havdon.  222. 
8_  Moody.  512. 
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Let  all  sing  hymns  through  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  Eternal 
Sovereign,  the  only  giver  of  all  good  things.  Amen!  Amen!  Amen ,88 

The  words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  are  sung  by  Choir  II.  In  contrast  to  the  first  textual 

fragment,  Clement’s  is  full  of  descriptive  metaphors  portraying  the  holy  figure  of  Jesus 

Christ  and  his  relationship  with  his  followers.  It  is  far  more  extensive: 

Bridle  of  the  untamed  colts;  wing  of  the  unwandering  birds;  true  helm  of 
ships;  shepherd  of  Royal  lambs! 

Fisher  of  men  whom  Thou  savest ;  the  sacred  fishes  that  were  in  the  sea  of 
vice  -  Thou,  by  a  sweet  life  takest  them  away  from  the  hostile  waves. 

Guide,  O  Shepherd,  thy  logical  sheep,  lead  thy  pure  children,  O  holy 
King! 

Divine  Milk  from  the  sweet  breasts  -  of  the  bride  of  grace,  Sophia.  We, 
infants,  who  with  tender  mouths,  feed  ourselves  on  the  fresh  dew  -  flowing 
from  the  Logos '  breast.  Let  us  sing  together  simple  praises  -  true  hymns 
to  Christ  the  King  -  as  our  precious  offering,  for  his  teaching  of  life. 

Bridle  of  colts;  w  ing  of  birds;  helm  of  ships;  shepherd  of  lambs;  fisher  of 
men;  O  choir  of  peace;  children  of  Christ;  0  chaste  people;  let  us  sing 
together  the  God  of  peace.*9 

Using  these  texts,  Tavener  scores  two  distinctive  choral  textures.  The  first  is  a  four-part, 
slow-moving,  sustained-note  section  and  the  second  is  a  single  voice  melody  with 
occasional  parallel  harmonization  and  frequent  melismatic  colouration. 

As  in  many  of  Tavener’s  pieces  the  melodic  palindrome  plays  an  important  role. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  palindrome  occurs  on  page  5  in  the  top  soprano  line  of  Choir 
II. (see  ex.  1) 


88  John  Tavener,  Let  not  the  Prince  be  silent,  text  by  Anonymous,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (London: 
Chester  Music.  1989).  Introduction. 

89 Ibid..  Intro. 
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ex.  1 


It  is  presented  in  its  simplest  form  without  rhythmic  or  melodic  alterations.  The  melody 
begins,  concludes,  and,  has  at  its  center  the  note  D.  One  could  postulate  that  the  three 


occurrences  of  D  symbolically  represent  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Such  symbolism  suits  Tavener’s  musical  perspective. 

Palindromes  appear  in  a  variety  of  lengths  and  forms  in  Tavener’s  compositions. 
This  twenty-five  note  melody  is  significant  because  its  origins  are  in  the  ‘magic  square’. 
Tavener  uses  the  ancient  Latin  square  as  a  compositional  formula  and  applies  a  number  or 
note  name  to  each  letter.  Every  note  of  the  scale  appears  four  times  in  the  melody  except 
for  the  notes  A  and  D  which  appear  two  and  three  times  respectively.  The  magical  square 
for  “Let  not  the  Prince  be  silent”  is  as  follows: 


1  2  3  4  5 

DBCEF 

2  5  6  7  4 

BFGAE 

3  6  8  63 

= 

CGDGC 

4  76  5  2 

E  AGFB 

5  4  3  2  1 

FECBD 

It  follows  in  the  exact  order  in  which  the  melody  occurs  in  the  score  and  can  be  read  in 
four  directions  either  from  the  top  left  comer  or  the  bottom  right  comer.  Although  the 
formula  seems  quite  mathematical,  Tavener’s  melodies  take  on  an  expressive  and  symbolic 
quality  when  he  manipulates  the  formula  by  ornamentation,  augmentation,  inversion  and 
harmonization. 
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The  melodic  palindrome  in  the  first  soprano  part  on  page  5  forms  the  root  of  all 
melodic  material  in  the  second  choir.  It  is  varied  through  melismatic  expansion,  changes 
in  mode,  parallel  harmonies  and  melodic  augmentation.  The  first  example  of  Tavener’s 
melismatic  expansion  appears  on  page  3  in  the  second  choir  tenor.  The  tenors  sing  a  long 
line  that  does  not  appear  to  be  connected  to  the  palindrome.  However,  upon  further 
exploration,  the  melody  is  found  to  have  the  same  basic  outline  as  the  palindrome  on  page 
5.  It  begins  on  a  half-note  D  and  is  followed  by  a  series  of  quarter  notes  which  lead  to 
half-notes  on  B,  C,  E  etc.(see  ex.  2) 
ex.  2 
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The  entire  palindrome  can  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  by  locating  the  half-notes.  The 
same  device  is  used  in  the  Choir  II  soprano  line  on  page  3  and  subsequently  for  each  verse 
of  text. 

In  Tavener’s  melismatic  passages  the  text  takes  a  long  time  to  unfold.  For 
example,  the  first  syllable  of  the  tenor  text  2?n(dle)  on  page  3  (ex.  2),  is  sung  over  the  span 
of  fifteen  notes.  It  is  a  florid  style  of  composition  that  harkens  back  to  the  early 
Renaissance.  An  extravagant  example  of  Tavener’s  melismatic  writing  is  on  page  4  where 
the  sopranos  sing  the  word  Wing.  This  melisma  lasts  for  thirty-four  notes.  These 
passages  contrast  with  the  opening  which  employs  only  one  pitch  for  each  individual 
word. 

Another  way  in  which  Tavener  achieves  melodic  variety  is  through  changes  in 
mode.  Again  we  must  look  at  the  second  choir  material  to  illustrate  the  point.  From 
pages  3  through  5  Tavener  uses  the  G  major  mode.  In  contrast,  the  second  verse  of  text 
from  pages  1 1  through  14  is  written  in  a  haunting  mode  containing  augmented  seconds 
between  A  flat  and  B  as  well  as  E  flat  and  F  sharp.  As  before,  the  melody  of  the  verse  is 
derived  from  the  palindrome  and  despite  some  octave  displacement  the  melody  appears  in 
its  complete  form.  The  verse  remains  in  the  new  mode  until  the  palindrome  source  is  sung 
again  by  the  first  sopranos.  There  is  one  other  mode  employed  in  the  work.  It  appears  on 
pages  20  through  22  and  contains  B  and  E  flats  (quasi  G-minor). 

Throughout  the  verses.  Choir  I  takes  on  the  roll  of  drone  or  ‘ison’  on  the  note  G, 
providing  a  tonal  root  for  the  modal  changes.  The  G  is  usually  sung  in  three  octaves, 
adding  overtones  to  the  sparse  texture.  On  occasion,  Tavener  varies  the  drone  by  adding 
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a  fifth  or  third  A  more  complicated  variation  is  his  use  of  the  melodic  palindrome  for  the 
purpose  of  droning.  This  can  be  found  on  page  4  where  the  second  altos  sustain  the  first 
five  notes  of  the  palindrome  creating  incidental  harmonies  with  the  G  drone  and  the 
melismatic  soprano  melody.  The  same  thing  occurs  on  pages  12  and  13  as  well  as  in  the 
soprano  and  alto  part  on  pages  20  and  21 .  (see  ex.  3) 
ex.  3 
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Tavener  composes  a  variety  of  harmony  around  the  musical  palindrome.  The  most 
common  form  of  harmony  is  through  parallel  melodies.  A  perfect  example  of  this  is  on 
page  1 8  where  the  second  sopranos,  first  altos  and  tenors  sing  in  parallel  octaves  and 
sixths.  In  this  case  the  altos  add  the  harmonic  colour  by  singing  a  sixth  above  the  tenors, 
(see  ex.  4) 
ex.  4 


S.l 

S.ll 

CHOIR  2 
A.  I 

All 


T 


A  more  complex  form  of  harmony  appears  for  the  first  time  at  the  top  of  page  5 
As  has  already  been  stated,  the  first  sopranos  present  the  palindrome  in  its  unaltered  form. 
In  the  lower  voices,  Tavener  manipulates  the  original  melody  through  added  parallelisms 
and  augmentation.  The  second  sopranos  sing  the  palindrome  at  half  the  rate  of  the 
original  and  are  joined  by  the  third  sopranos  and  altos  in  parallel  thirds  and  fifths.  This  set 
of  voices  only  reaches  the  middle  of  the  palindrome  by  the  time  the  first  sopranos  sing  it  in 
its  entirety.  The  men’s  voices  reinforce  the  parallel  harmonies  of  the  second  sopranos, 
third  sopranos  and  altos  by  doubling  those  voices  at  the  octave.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
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women,  the  first  tenors,  second  tenors  and  basses  add  harmonic  colour  by  singing  the 
melody  as  well  as  the  lower  third  and  fifth  respectively.  The  only  variation  in  the  men’s 
voices  is  that  they  sing  and  sustain  every  other  note  of  the  palindrome  rather  than  sing  in 
direct  parallel  with  the  upper  voices.  The  result  is  a  stunning  array  of  melodies,  triads  and 
harmonic  dissonances,  (see  ex.  5) 


ex.  5 


Tavener’s  twenty-five  note  palindrome  works  its  way  into  much  of  this  pieces 
musical  material.  Ironically,  the  melodies  sung  by  Choir  I  are  not  as  mathematically 
designed  yet  they  convey  a  sense  of  rigidity  and  grandeur.  For  example,  the  refrain,  on  the 
text  “Let  not  the  Prince  be  silent”,  is  sung  throughout  the  entire  piece  on  a  seven-note  G- 
major  phrase.  It  is  first  sung  in  three  octave  unison  by  an  SATB  quartet  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work.  Tavener  assigns  a  note  to  all  seven  syllables  of  text  and  the  rhythm  is 
comprised  of  persistent,  long-held  notes.  He  expands  on  this  melodic  fragment  in  several 
ways  throughout  the  work.  The  most  extensive  melodic  expansion  occurs  at  the  same 
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point  as  the  textual  expansion  of  the  refrain  All  of  Choir  I  sings  a  chant  built  on  the  G- 
major  mode  with  a  flattened  seventh 

Augmentation  is  also  used  to  vary  the  refrain  of  Choir  I.  Similar  to  the  Choir  II 
example  on  page  5  (ex.  5),  Choir  1  divides  into  SATB  quartets  to  sing  the  refrain  at  a  rate 
that  is  two,  three  and  four  times  slower  than  its  original.  Each  quartet  must  sustain  the 
final  note  while  the  others  complete  the  seven-note  melody.  This  overwhelmingly 
powerful  effect  begins  on  the  first  page.  There  are  both  dissonant  and  consonant 
harmonies  that  occur.  However,  they  are  not  written  for  the  sake  of  harmony.  Rather,  the 
harmonies  are  derived  from  the  expansion  of  melodic  ideas,  (see  ex.  6) 

ex.  6 
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The  only  other  melodic  material  is  composed  around  the  text.  Let  all  powers  call 
out:  Amen !  Amen !  Amen!.  The  voicing  of  this  section  is  different  from  all  the  other 
melodic  material  because  it  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  texture  due  to  the  awesome  power  of 
the  text  and  the  harmonic  rather  than  melodic  focus.  Choir  I  sings  three  different  versions 
of  this  refrain  The  resonant  parallel  harmonies  are  written  in  G-major  mode  each  time 
they  appear  and  three  groups  sing  the  motive  and  its  augmented  forms.  The  first  version 
begins  with  the  basses  on  an  E,  the  tenors  singing  B  and  high  E  and  G  respectively,  altos 
doubling  the  G  and  the  sopranos  divided  on  an  E  and  high  G.  (see  ex.  7) 
ex.  7 


Strong,  like  the  surging  sea  of  life 
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Tavener  creates  a  remarkable  variety  of  textures  out  of  limited  melodic  material. 
Each  of  the  sections  contrasts  in  sonic  texture,  range  of  pitch,  rhythmic  intensity  and 
dynamic.  Most  of  his  compositional  decisions  are  based  on  textual  themes  In  the 
opening  of  the  piece  the  listener  is  presented  with  a  stalwart  and  static  delivery  of  the 
opening  theme.  The  text  takes  a  long  period  of  time  to  unfold  due  to  the  slow  tempo  and 
use  of  double  whole-notes  The  listener  is  presented  with  an  overall  texture  rather  than  a 
melodic  motive.  On  page  1  the  power  block  of  Choir  I  is  introduced.  Tavener  asks  for 
the  first  evocation  of  the  refrain  to  be  sung  at  a  forte  dynamic.  The  result  is  a  relentless 
and  majestic  sound  that  seems  to  suit  the  opening  text. 

In  dramatic  contrast  to  the  opening  textural  block.  Choir  II  begins  the  first  verse 
with  only  one  melodic  voice.  This  bold  change  of  texture  is  typical  of  Tavener’s  style. 

The  wandering  melody  has  an  improvised  folk-like  quality  that  fits  well  with  the 
descriptive  text,  “Bridle  of  the  untamed  colts;  Wing  of  the  unwandering  birds.”  At  the 
unaltered  statement  of  the  palindrome  on  page  5,  Tavener  reverts  back  to  the  strong 
texture  of  multiple  parts  singing  at  a  forte  dynamic. 

Choir  I  returns  on  page  6  in  nineteen  parts.  The  music  is  to  be  sung  with  a  loud 
and  sonorous  sound  and  crescendi  in  every  measure.  In  bold  print  Tavener  adds  the 
words,  ‘Strong,  like  the  surging  sea  of  life.’  There  can  be  no  debate  about  the  quality  of 
sound  Tavener  calls  for.  It  is  best  described  as  a  sonorous  wave.  At  this  moment  in  the 
piece  it  becomes  obvious  why  Phillips  had  difficulty  maintaining  Tavener’s  slow  tempo. 

The  second  verse  of  text  continues  in  the  same  vein  as  the  first.  However,  there  is 
one  diversion  from  the  mode  which  is  worth  pointing  out.  In  the  melodic  cadence  on  page 
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14  Tavener  changes  E  flats  to  E  naturals.  This  may  be  a  cadential  rule  of  this  particular 
Byzantine  mode  but  it  seems  that  Tavener  made  the  conscious  decision  to  paint  the  pure 
innocence  of  the  text,  “Lead  thy  pure  children,0  Holy  King.” 

A  unique  characteristic  of  the  third  verse  is  Tavener’s  avoidance  of  the  sixth  note 
of  the  palindrome.  Instead  of  moving  down  the  fifth  from  F  sharp  to  B,  he  hovers  above 
the  note  B  by  composing  a  florid  melisma  to  colour  the  text  “sweet  breasts.”  (see  ex.  4)  It 
is  typical  for  Tavener  to  give  special  treatment  to  words  such  as  these.  He  has  always 
been  drawn  to  mysticism’s  sensuous  imagery  and  many  of  his  compositions  revolve 
around  female  characters  and  images.  After  this  short  diversion  Tavener  returns  to  the 
regular  structure  of  the  melody. 

Another  variation  on  the  palindrome  occurs  on  page  2 1 .  The  men  reach  the  final 
note  of  the  palindrome  but  continue  on  as  if  to  avoid  the  end.  The  melody  finally  comes 
to  rest  on  B  flats  which  signifies  the  first  noticeable  diversion  from  the  magic  square 
palindrome.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  textual  significance  in  this  diversion. 

Choir  I’s  refrain  on  pages  23  and  24  is  extended  with  a  chant-like  melody  that 
stays  within  the  range  of  an  octave.  It  contains  duple  and  triple  rhythm  patterns  that  are 
grounded  in  a  steady  pulse  of  four.  The  result  is  a  confident  and  declamatory  statement  of 
the  text. 

The  final  verse  of  text  is  a  synopsis  of  all  the  imagery  sung  by  the  second  choir. 
Tavener  builds  excitement  with  jubilant  triadic  flourishes  built  on  material  taken  from  the 
melodic  cadences  of  each  verse.  The  women  begin  on  the  text,  “Bridle  of  colts,”  as  the 
men  sustain  a  G  major  triad.  Both  the  rhythm  and  dynamic  are  intensified  in  this  dramatic 
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section  Tavener  demands  that  the  notes  be  sung  marcatissimo  and  molto  forte  Tike 
flashes  of  lightning’  The  women  and  men  exchange  musical  flashes  until  they  reach  the 
new  text,  “O  choir  of  peace;  children  of  Christ;  O  chaste  people;  let  us  sing  together  the 
God  of  peace.”  At  this  point  both  men  and  women  of  Choir  II  join  together  and  sing  their 
musical  phrase  in  longer  notes.  According  to  the  composer’s  instructions  it  is  to  be  sung 
'with  majesty’.  A  textual  and  dynamic  contrast  is  reached  at  the  bottom  of  page  26  where 
Tavener  expands  the  cadence  by  using  long-held  notes.  The  end  of  the  phrase  leads  to  a 
radiant  G  major  chord  in  both  choirs  on  the  text,  “Let  us  sing  together  the  God  of  peace.” 

Pages  27  to  29  are  identical  to  pages  6  to  8  and  the  broad  texture  of  sound  which 
begins  on  page  27  is  similar  to  the  climactic  moment  which  preceded  it.  Tavener  demands 
that  it  be  sung  as  softly  as  possible  which  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the  lightning  flashes  of  the 
previous  section.  It  takes  three  pages  for  the  augmented  phrase  to  spin  itself  out. 
Gradually,  the  rhythmic  and  dynamic  intensity  of  the  previous  section  is  released  over  this 
seemingly  endless  block  of  sound. 

The  piece  ends  with  both  choirs  joining  together  to  sing  the  refrain  in  unison  as  it 
appears  at  the  beginning.  Once  again,  Tavener  achieves  serenity  by  asking  for  the  softest 
possible  dynamic  and  challenges  the  listener  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  text  through 
his  musical  ideas. 

The  work  “Let  not  the  Prince  be  silent”  is  a  perfect  example  of  Tavener's 
compositional  style  as  well  as  his  devotion  to  sacred  themes  and  texts.  He  communicates 
the  resounding  title  of  the  piece  through  bold,  unparalleled  sonic  clusters  and  contrasts 
those  moments  with  ones  of  colourful  melodic  improvisation.  His  adaptation  of  Byzantine 
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tones  provides  melodic  variety  and  another  level  of  meaning  for  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  tradition.  The  melodies  are  also  varied  through  parallel  harmonic  colouration  and 
drones.  Tavener’s  use  of  two  choirs  allows  for  the  text  to  have  its  own  musical  variety. 
The  demands  he  places  on  the  performers  are  unique  because  of  the  lack  of  forward 
movement  and  high  level  of  sonic  intensity. 


CONCLUSION 

Personalities  such  as  John  Tavener  have  a  tendency  to  be  dismissed  by  the 
academic  music  community  because  of  their  defiance  of  traditional  forms.  However,  the 
success  which  Tavener  has  garnered  indicates  that  he  and  his  music  will  not  fade  away 
with  the  passing  of  time.  He  is  at  the  forefront  of  a  musical  trend  that  finds  inspiration 
from  Christian  religion,  liturgy  and  spirituality.  He  successfully  employs  stylistic  and 
aesthetic  beliefs  of  Byzantine  chant  as  well  as  some  of  the  fundamental  ideals  of  melody 
and  ison.  Through  these  basic  principles,  he  has  developed  a  musical  style  all  his  own. 
Tavener  adheres  to  the  ancient  practices  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Christian  church  yet 
explores  unique  sound  textures  which  speak  profoundly  of  his  musical  devotion.  Like  the 
icon  painter,  he  is  concerned  with  traditional  forms  rather  than  the  creation  of  new  ones. 
After  thoughtful  meditation  on  sacred  texts  and  the  veneration  of  icons,  Tavener’s  music 
takes  shape.  He  gleans  incredible  variety  from  what  is  for  the  most  part  melodically 
conceived  music.  It  is  profoundly  simple  in  its  conception  yet  demands  a  high  calibre  from 
the  performer  because  of  the  avant-garde  approaches  to  voicing  and  phrasing. 
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Ironically,  Tavener’s  music  has  endured  in  a  society  which  is  secular  in  orientation 
and  completely  divorced  from  ancient  religious  traditions.  Tavener  has  deeply  affected  the 
concert  hall  listening  audience  while  maintaining  a  ritual  aesthetic.  “Let  not  the  Prince  be 
Silent”  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  concert  piece  which  demands  the  listener  and  performer 
to  enter  into  a  meditative  space  which  is  free  from  any  notion  of  development.  The  use  of 
simple  aural  symbols  connects  the  masses  to  this  musical  style. 

Tavener’s  religious  devotion  often  results  in  his  being  grouped  with  like-minded 
composers  of  the  late  part  of  this  century  such  as  Henryck  Gorecki  and  Arvo  Part. 
However,  the  differences  in  these  individual  composers’  training,  musical  influences  and 
cultural  upbringing  lead  each  one  to  his  own  concept  of  the  Christian  vocal  style.  It  is 
only  through  a  detailed  analysis  that  we  begin  to  comprehend  the  vast  differences  in  their 
compositional  languages.  In  this  brief  analysis  of  Tavener’s  life  and  works  I  have  sought 
to  identify  pervading  compositional  characteristics  and  reveal  some  of  the  motives  behind 
Tavener’s  musical  expression.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  paper  proves  both  Tavener  and  his 
music  worthy  of  further  study  and  analysis. 
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